THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
outgrow his youthful idealism. And by now his
attitude to politics had matured, to be of a piece with
his attitude to everything else; sceptical, realistic,
cautious. Natural prudence was intensified by the age
in which he lived. It is very difficult for us, hardened
as we are by the daily spectacle of catastrophes far more
appalling, to realize the extraordinary shock given to
our forefathers by the French Revolution. Just across
the Channel they saw, what seemed at first to be no
more than a mild constitutional movement, change
within four years to a bloody terror, in which people
just like themselves, whom they had dined with on
their visits abroad, were stripped destitute of all their
possessions, and often horribly murdered. These
events undermined their root confidence in the
stability of civilization. If such things happened in
France, why not in England? The idea that they
might, began to obsess them.
To such an obsession William was peculiarly sus-
ceptible. Detached hedonism is not less dependent on
material circumstance than other human philoso-
phies. Its sunny suavity, its easy broadmindedness, can
flourish only in security. During mortal conflicts
people inevitably grow morose and partisan. Once he
had come to years of political discretion, William saw
only too clearly that revolution would mean the end
of all that made his life worth living, the destruction of
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